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had to do to him. Tim muttered, "I've never seen this much
of the inside of a head since I studied Anatomy."
Little by little, Tony came plodding back from wherever
he'd been, and I wondered whether we had really done him
a service. All he was good for was a pick-and-shovel job.
It was obvious that he could never do anything like that
again. And he seemed to realize that the outlook was most
unpromising. You couldn't get a rise out of him. He was
glum, torpid, incommunicative. I think he understood Eng-
lish much better than he pretended; responding to questions
concerning his appetite, his discomforts, his physical wants,
but becoming dumb as a moron if you tried to interest him
in anything that might distract his mind and lift his
depression.
The railroad doctor began to call up, with increasing
frequency, to learn how Tony was getting along and when
he might be discharged. I do not think that the doctor was
positively annoyed by Tony's recovery, but it would have
been a much less complicated situation if Tony had con-
firmed the early forecast.
Every afternoon, the nurse would wheel Tony up to the
solarium where he sat staring at the sunshine, taking no stock
of his fellow convalescents, and pretending* not to understand
them when they tried to be pleasant. Finally I got an order
to discharge Tony as soon as he was able to be released.
I couldn't keep him any longer. I went to his room and told
him; expressed my hope that he wauld find something to do.
The railroad was going to arrange some sort of compensation,
no doubt, They were always quite decent about such things,
I had found. But Tony didn't want to be kept in idleness.
The prospect of a pension was merely another cross to bear.